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to limit entry to the skilled branches of the trade and that they have
therefore been able to maintain the conditions of work of their
members on a relatively high level, without apparently unduly
hampering the prosperity and development of the industry. One
Oxford firm, for instance, has risen since the War from amongst the
crowd of small presses to a prominent position in the industry in
. the town. It has, however, been unable to supply its increasing
demand for labour from local men, and now employs a considerable
proportion of men who have come from other districts. This is an
exception to the usual position in the Oxford printing works, for
there seems to be a strong family tradition in the industry and son
follows father in the employment of the same firm. This system has
been criticized on the ground that it has led to a lowering of the
standard of apprentices, since, with the assurance of a job in front of
them, the boys are inclined to lack initiative and real keenness to
master the intricacies of their craft. The number of boys wishing to
enter the trade is apparently not great; perhaps because the family
tradition has discouraged applicants whose relatives are not con-
nected with the industry.
The training of building apprentices has been particularly ham-
pered by the lack of facilities at the School of Technology. The
number of building students has, nevertheless, shown a remarkable
growth during recent years, especially in view of the fact that atten-
dance at the classes, which are held in the evening, is quite voluntary
in this industry. The students are not confined to apprentices, but
include a number of journeymen who wish to continue their training.
The number of boys attending the classes is probably a minority of
those entering the building trade, for, besides the apprentices who do
not attend the school, there is also quite a considerable number of boy
entrants to the building crafts who are never apprenticed, but who
eventually do a good deal of skilled work in the employ of small firms.
Apprenticeship in carpentry and plumbing is apparently popular, but
the supply of boys desiring to be bricklayers and masons is inadequate,
while no boys take a proper training in painting and decorating,
partly because there is no real craftsman in Oxford willing to teach
the work. The building industry in Oxford has, for many genera-
tions, drawn much of its skilled labour from the surrounding country-
side, and many apprentices still come from families living in the
villages and small towns of the neighbourhood.
Before the War there were a few openings for apprentices in the
engineering trades in Oxford, but it was not until the rapid expansion
of the motor industry during the last decade or so that the oppor-